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THE ORGAN OF THE STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


MAKE 


I commend to all school teachers in the country the simple 
plan which the American Red Cross has worked out to pro- 
vide for your cooperation.—President Wilson. 

BE | y Builders of Civilization. 
Molders of the World’s Destiny. 


A CALL TO THE COLORS—THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 
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Every School a Red Cross Auxiliary. 
Every Child a Junior Member of the American Red Crass. 


Soldiers of the Common Good. 


lo the School Teachers of the United States: 

You are hereby called to the Colors of the 
American Republic. The teaching force of 
the United States is summoned to serve 
anew in the great world crisis that 1s at 


cation to the welfare of the Republic. The 
Junior Membership of the Red Cross, 
through the School Auxiliary, offers an un- 
surpassable medium through which the pa- 
triotic activities of the children can make 


vice for the children of the world. 

You are hereby called to the Colors by 
all the great ideals through which Today is 
acting on Tomorrow to the end that To- 


hand. The war for human freedom can not 
be won unless the army of soldiers of the 
common good—the public school army—- 
gives the fullest measure of sacrifice and 
service. Still more important, a new and 
fairer civilization will not take the place of 
the one that has broken down under the 
stress of conflict unless the molders of the 
soul-stuff of the world—teachers—dedicate 
themselves afresh to the mighty task of re- 
building the national institutions as an ex- 
pression of the highest ideal of humanity. 

The schools are the laboratory of good 
citizenship. The children are little citizens 
ind must be guided in such present experi- 


themselves felt. Beginning with Lincoln’s 
Birthday and lasting until Washington’s 
Birthday, a nation-wide effort is to be made 
in behalf of increasing the Junior Member- 
ship. This call to the Colors is for your 
service in this campaign. 

The National Education Association offers 
every teacher in the land the high privilege 
of participation in this great campaign. 

The school organization of each state 
needs your help in this form of character 
education. The President of the United 
States—the great teacher of the world—has 
given a new content to the term‘‘ Red 
Cross. ’’ 


morrow may see the sunrise of a world life 
dedicated to straight thinking, hard work, 
mighty loving. 

You are called to the Colors by the Spirit 
of America, by the needs of childhood, by 
the Soul of Civilization. Yours is the privi- 
lege of sacrificing, serving, and loving. 

I salute you upon your great opportunity. 
I thank you for the way in which you are 
certain to rise to its farthest heights. 

Soldiers of the Common Good! Rebuild- 
ers of Civilization! Molders of the Destiny 
of the World! Your great task is ivady. 
Assume it. 

Mary C., ©, BRapForp. 





Therefore, you may consider that 
he calls you to the Colors in this active ser- 


The Slogan—Every School a Red Cross Auxiliary! 


President National Eduéation Association. 
ences as will make certain their future dedi- 
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ew Problems of Education Met 
. .In.Fwo.Important New Series 


THE WILEY HEALTH SERIES 


HYGEINE—NUTRITION—PHYSIOLOGY 


Bo Dr. Harvey Wiley, Food Expert, and formerly Chief Chemist 
of United States iene of Agriculture 


Books of vital bearing on questions of ational import—health, so impressed upon us in 
the “unfit” returns in the army draft; food, and its powers for strength and vigor or disease; 
and habits of healtu so criminally neglected by us asa nation. ‘ 

By simple and human treatment,seasoned with infectious enthusiasm, and strengthened by 
the far-reaching insight of the 20th century scientist, Dr. Wiley gets at the child himself, rouses 
his curiosity about his own growth, pain and pleasure, and generates a desire for the physical 
health he can do so much to attain. 
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THE TEXTBOOK MONTHLY 


COOPERATION NECESSARY IN SELECTING 
TEXTBOOKS 


The manufacturers of pumps and other 
machinery recognize that it is not good busi- 
ness policy for any manufacturer to sell to 
a city water-works department a pump not 
well suited to the conditions under which it 
must work in that city. The pump for that 
duty must be designed or if such a pump is 
on the market it must be recommended. No 
reputable dealer would put in his own pump 
knowing it was not designed for che service 


Tiustrated. THREE BOOKS for the Grades. 
THE THORNDIKE ARITHMETICS 


By Professor Edward Lee Thorndike, of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University 


The Thorndike Arithmetics deal with new needs. Based upon the best in experiment 
and practice, they concentrate on essentials and their most effective use in developing the 
mind of the child. No time is wasted on fantastic problems. _ i 

From beginning to end the interests and powers of the pupil are carefully considered, an d 
his experiences in the home, school, farm, and industrial world are utilized in the most skilful 
way to stimulate initiative and provoke clear thinking. He is given something to do and to 
verify by tests, and is thus taught to do by doing. 

Illustrated where necessary. 


A THREE BOOKS for the Grades. 


required. 

The same policy must hold in selling text- 
books. Push a textbook sale only for con- 
ditions of use similar to those for which the 
textbook was prepared. There is a greater 
difference in the demands made upon a text 
book because of different school conditions 
than there is in the variations of service re- 
quired of pumps in different cities. 

Why a textbook fails in a given school is 
of as great concern to publishers as to the 
school authorities. Too often the teacher or 
school conditions are wrongly condemned. 
The right textbook for that school however 
is one that serves the needs of the teacher 
who must be employed under the conditions. 
If the conditions change by the help of the 
right textbook or otherwise, then another 
textbook may be required. In general teach- 
ers are not to be fitted to textbooks but the 
textbooks are to be fitted to teachers. 

Teachers begin their professional work 
while young in years and experience. A 
textbook designed to earry along an inex- 
perienced teacher should be used only for 
that temporary purpose. Experienced teach- 
ers require textbooks suited to the conditions 
of the school. Such teachers should be able 
to show what their needs are, where books in 
use fail, and wherein their needs are more 
nearly met in textbooks available upon the 
market, if there are such books. : 

But the teacher alone can not determine 
all of the facts required for the full under- 
standing of each of these three steps in de- 
termining the needed textbook. The teacher 
knows certain particular needs that will 
probably loom large. The supervisor and the 
textbook maker can help to adjust the em- 
phasis of these specific needs in relation to 
those always essential and to those generally 
found in the use of any textbook. 

The teacher is more certain about the 
places in which the textbook in use fails. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 


CHICAGO Rand McNally & Company NEW YORK 

















For the Study of Geography 


Books for pupils, covering the work as outlined in the Illinois State Course of 
Study, for the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Grades, and Loose Leaf 
Map Notebooks for Commercial and Physical Geography in the High School. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY, by Douglas C. Ridg- ASIA, AFRICA AND AUSTRALIA, by 


Douglas C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb, a 
hey end Love Bi. Eyeene, « jean on reference notebook for pupils of the eighth 


year. Postpaid 30c 





book for pupils. 


THE WORLD AS A WHOLE, by Douglas 
C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb, a reference 
notebook for pupils of the fifth year. 

Postpaid 30c 


NORTH AMERICA, by Douglas C. Ridgley 
and Mary E. Robb, a reference notebook for 
pupils of the sixth year. Postpaid 30c 


SOUTH AMERICA AND EUROPE, by 
Douglas C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb, a 
reference notebook for pupils of the seventh 
year. Postpaid 30c 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. A loose leaf 
map book arranged by Douglas C. Ridgley. 
Price, in manila covers, 40c; in cloth cov- 
ers, with rings, flat opening, 60c 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. A loose 
leaf map book arranged by Douglas C. Ridg- 
ley. Price, in manila covers, 40c; in cloth 
covers, with rings, flat opening, 60c 


OUTLINE MAPS. We believe we have the 
best and most complete list of desk outline 
maps for the study of geography now on the 
market. Price le each, 80c per hundred, 
$7 per thousand. 


CATALOGUE. Send for a free copy of our new log It ins descriptions and prices of our publi- 
cations, also three pages di d to suggestions for the use of outline maps. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers, Normal, Ill. 
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STANDARD BOX NO. 3A.25 Cts. 
4 Hard Cakes, 1 No 7 Brush 


The most widely used Box in America. 
Send for our beautiful Catalogue. 
The Prang Co. Chicago, New 











‘“‘Among the Best’ 


How to Study Effectively (Whipple’s Great 
Little Book) 50 cents. 

Famous Flags of America (by N. R. 
Hughes) $1.50. 

All the Yearbooks of the National Society 
for the Study of Education (Price list 
sent on request) including: 

The Junior High School (Part. 15th 
Year Book) by A. A. Douglass, 75 cents 
net. 

Minimal Essentials, Two Reports of ‘N. E. 
A Committee (Part I, 14th Yearbook, 
75¢ net; and Part I, 16th Yearbook, 90c 
net.) Send all orders to 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 

Bloomington, Ilinoi 


Still there may be contributing reasons for 
failure and these must be understood from 
the fuller knowledge of local conditions 
which the supervisor has and of general text- 
book difficulties possessed by publishers, 
The examination of new textbooks by 
teachers and their analysis of comparative 
merits in meeting specific as well as general 
needs has been sought in the past by pub- 
lishers quite as often as by school officers. 
The publishers sought the teacher’s help for 
the general purpose of finding how success- 
fully a particular book met different condi- 
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tions in school work and the needs of differ- 
ent teachers. They were more interested in 
the teacher’s judgment after the books had 
been adopted and were in use by the school 
than as a means of securing an adoption by 
the school officers of that school. 

There is just now a more energetic move- 
ment on to secure the help of the teachers 
in the determination by supervisors and 
school officers of the textbook best suited to 
improve the teachers’ own school work. 
Many supervisors seeking this advice of 
teachers seem to feel that the help which the 
teacher can give will take the place entirely 
of the aid formerly given by the publisher 
or his agent. I believe this is a mistake. 
The publisher is more or less an expert. He 
and his agents must be held to an honest 
presentation of their expert knowledge but 
neither the teacher examining new books nor 
the school officers should be deprived of the 
presentation of the merits of the textbooks 
as the publisher knows them. He must, 
however, consider their adaptation to the 
particular school needs. A publisher or 
agent who presents only the general values 
of his book and argues for its aduption 
mainly upon the fact of its use in many 
other schools is not giving the help he should 
be able to offer for determining the best 
book for the particular school under its pres- 
ent conditions. 

Teachers, school officers, and publishers 
need to bring together their several contribu- 
tions to the study of needs, of particular 
failures, and of the selection from books 
available if the textbook is to perform its 
best service in school organization. Any 
less thorough way of choosing new textbooks 
tends to discredit the value of independent 
publication. If books suited to the partic- 
ular situation are not recognized and an 
honest effort made by all and especially by 
the publishers to fit the situation with its 
best book, then state legislatures will make 
textbooks uniform and fix the lowest possi- 
ble price, or manufacture them by the state. 

The needs of each school are both partic- 
ular to its situation and common to the edu- 
cation needed for all in a democracy. 

The failures are particular, but their rem- 
edy includes consideration of the deficiencies 
general as yet in the common school system. 

The selection of new books must meet 
particular conditions, but it must also be in 
line with better conditions for education in 
all of the common schools. 


TEACHERS’ SCORE CARDS FOR JUDGING 
TEXTBOOKS 


Superintendent R. O. Stoops, of Joliet, 
Illinois, has, with the aid of a committee of 
his teachers, prepared score cards as a guide 
to the teachers in judging the qualities found 
in available textbooks. A different score 
ecard is made for each subject. For each 
study the selection of subject matter, its 
organization, and its presentation must be 
analyzed with reference to the requirements 
of the study, the needs of the teacher, and 
the adaptation to children. 

In a discussion at the recent meeting of 
the State Teachers Association, Superintend- 
ent Stoops explained the use of three differ- 
ent score cards, one for reading books, one 
for spelling books, and one for language 
books. He emphasized the fact that these 
score cards were not designed for use in an- 
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FEBRUARY: ¢he month of PATRIOTISM 





. Introduction 
. Lincotn—Gettysburg Address 
Lowell —Democracy 
. Cleveland—The Message of Wash- 
ington 
. Roosevelt—Our Responsibilities asa 
Nation 
Wilson—T he Meaning of the Declar- 
ation of Independence 
. Wilson—The American of Foreign 
Birth 
. Wilson—America First 
. Wilson— The School of Citizenship 
Wilson—Abraham Lincoln 
. Wilson—A World League for Peace 
. Wilson— Message to Congress 
W ilson—Request for Grant of Power 





READ 


DEMOCRACY TODAY 


An American Interpretation. Cloth. 296 pages. 
CONTENTS 


A LAKE ENGLISH CLASSIC 


Should be read by every grammar grade and high school pupil. 
Follow the plan of other schools. 
during February, the ‘‘month devoted to patriotic study."’ 


Use DEMOCRACY TODAY 


Scott, Foresman & Company, “9% %?$" Chicago 


$0.40 


X!IV. Wilson—War Message 

XV. Wilson—Flag Day Address 

XVI. Wilson— Reply to the Pope 
XVII. Lane~ Why We areat War 
XVII'. Root—The Duties of the Citizen 

XIX. Wilson—What Democracy Means 

XX. Wilson-—Second War Message 


Appendix— 


Lloyd George—The Meaning of 
America’s Entrance Into the 
War 

The Constitution of the United 
States. 

Biographical and Explanatory 
Notes. 








other school system. Every school system 
should work out with the teachers the score 
eards they would use in judging textbooks. 
This is necessary because the values of the 
books must be judged with reference to local 
conditions as well as to general progress of 
public education. I quote some paragraphs 
from Superintendent Stoops discussion first 
with reference to the language-book score 
eard and then on the general score-card 
principle: 

Under ‘‘General Organization’’ in lan- 
guage we had in mind the scope and or- 
derly development which the authors were 
clearly attempting. In some of the texts 
examined’ we could detect very little in 
the way of organization in the chaos of 
material presented. 

We believed that there should be variety 
of subject matter in language books, and 
that they should possess interest and in- 
spiration for the child. The materials 
through the use of which language train- 
ing is to be given will have an important 
influence on the results attained. 

The ‘‘Method of Presentation’’ em- 
bodies the underlying pedagogy of lan- 
guage training and we therefore assigned 
it a value of 50 in our scheme of rating. 
Another committee considering this sub- 
ject would probably accept some and re- 
ject many of our ten points under this 
head. 


The value of the principle involved in 
the three score cards is the thing which 
should be emphasized. No special merit 
is claimed for these outlines except that 
each represents the composite opinion of 
the committee which formulated it, at the 
time the members of that committee were 
giving the subject earnest study. Follow- 
ing the same principle, any superintendent, 
assisted by a group of his teachers, may 
produce a score card different in detail and 
probably much more scientific than any 
one of these. This difference in detail 
would simply reflect different individual 
thought and viewpoint, and the influence 
of different local conditions. The resulting 
score card, therefore, while being similar 
in principle, would be different in detail. 

In like manner, another committee, us- 


ing the score card which we used, might 
examine the same series of texts which we 
examined and reach a very different con- 
clusion. A score card for judging text- 
books is not a yard stick to be applied by 
all with the same results. The members 
of every textbook committee should de- 
velop their own score card, emphasizing 
the things which they consider most im- 
portant. The principle of having a defi- 
nite objective guide, which can be intelli- 
gently applied by each teacher concerned, 
is fundamental in the process. 

The use of score cards for judging text- 
books, therefore, seems to offer the fol- 
lowing advantages: 

1. The seore card crystalizes the mature 
thought of the committee into definite ob- 
jective standards of judgment. 

2. These standards form a clear cut and 
usable basis of comparison. 

3. All members of the committee can 
then conduct their investigations from the 
same points of attack. 

4. When they meet to compare results, 
they can all think and speak in common 
terms. 

5. The procedure is scientific and highly 
professional. 

6. The final choice will command the 
approval of the Board, the confidence of 
the teaching force, and the respect of the 
community. 

7. The accepted use of a score card in 
judging textbooks, by its very nature, 
should bar laymen from a voice in the 
proceedings. 

8. The score card commands the respect 
of fair-minded representatives of the pub- 
lishers, and offers an effective barrier to 
the bookman who would try to use undue 
influence or ‘‘pull’’ in securing an adop- 
tion. 


I do not believe that the score card 
alone should determine the textbook to be 
selected. It is a means of making more 
definite the contribution whjch the teacher 
makes to a better selection. With teach- 
ers of large experience and with open 
and honest consultation with school officers 
and publishers the score card might re- 
cord the judgment of all_—Geo. A. Brown. 
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The State of Illinois 


as a part of its provisions for furnishing 
educational facilities for its youth maintains 


Five Normal Schools 


for the training of teachers. These are under the yeneral supervision of a 
single Normal School Board connected with the State Department of 
Registration and Education. The State has provided ample grounds and 
buildings for these institutions and makes large appropriations for faculty 
and equipment. But the teachers and the people must see to it that all 
those who seek to teach have the requisite professional training. 


A Great Need for Teachers 


The public schools of Illinois are calling loudly for teachers. ‘The demand 
largely exceeds the supply. Many more teachers will be needed in the 
autumn—and teachers as well prepared as it is possible to obtain. More than 
a thousand young men have left teaching for war service. Their places 
must be filled largely by young women. This situation should appeal 
not only to those who wish to earn their living in an honorable calling but 
also to those who in.this national crisis wish to do their best to aid their 
country; for teaching is a genuine form of patriotic service. Upon its ex- 
cellence depends the character, the progress, the perpetuity of our 


civilization. 
Do Your Bit 


by calling the attention of your students to the advantages afforded by the 
Normal Schools of Illinois. ‘The courses offered cover all the subjects of 
the Elementary and High School programs with special work in Agricul- 
ture, Art and Design, Commercial Branches, Household Arts, Manual 
Training, Music, Physical Education, Practice Teaching. Opportunity is 
afforded for High School graduates and non-graduates in long courses and 


a The School Terms 


The Normal Schools have provided terms to meet the needs of all. Write 
now to the school in which you are interested for information about 

The Spring Term The First Summer Term or 

The Mid-Spring Term The Second Summer Term 


Classes will be open to new students at the beginning of any term. Now is the time to 
get ready to do good work. The demand for trained teachers is unprecedented. 














THE FIVE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


THE ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, at Normal, David Felmley, President 

THE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, at Carbondale, H.W. Shryock, Pres’t 
THE EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, at Charleston, L. C. Lord, President 

THE NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, at DeKalb, John W. Cook, President 
THE WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, at Macomb, Walter P. Morgan, President 
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OFFICERS OF ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1918. 


President—George D. Wham, Carbondale. 


First Vice President—Elizabeth B. Harvey, Belvi- 
dere. 


Second Vice President—Marian Hoadley, Streator. 
Third Vice President—Albert W. Evans, Chicago. 
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Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 
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Henry E. Brown, Kenilworth. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Southern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Carbondale, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
April, 4, 5 and 6, 1918. 

Southwestern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, East St. Louis, Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday, April 11, 12 and 13, 1918. 

Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Peoria, Friday and Saturday, April 12 and 13, 
1918. 

Third Annual Meeting of Primary Supervisors and 
Directors of City Training Schools of Illinois, Blooming- 
ton, Friday, May 10, 1918. 

Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., At- 
lantie City, N. J., February 25 to March 2, 1918. 

National Education Association, Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, July 1 to 8, 1918. 

Schoolmasters’ Club, Friday and Saturday, October 
11 and 12, 1918. (Regular dates, second Friday and 
Saturday in October and first Friday and Saturday in 
February). 


Make a note of the dates and places of the three I. S. 
T. A. Division meetings to be held the coming spring and 
plan to go. Carbondale, Peoria and East St. Louis are 
all capable of accommodating large crowds and will pre- 
pare to do so. The executive committees will arrange 
programs worth hearing, and you will rub elbows and 
intellects with the very best teachers in your part of the 
state. A good division meeting is really the very best 
kind of a union institute; therefore, county superinten- 
dents are performing only a legal duty when they name 
one or two days of a division meeting as institute days 
and insist that their teachers attend. Teachers come 
back from these meetings to their work with new ideas 
and increased professional pride and ability; therefore, 
city superintendents should recommend that their teach- 
ers accompany them to the meetings. For these reasons, 
and because teachers return with renewed energy, inspir- 
ation, patriotism and efficiency, many school boards are 
glad to give their teachers at least one day to attend. 
Come let,us work. together, arrange good programs, in- 
erease the attendance, arouse enthusiasm, encourage, 


practice and enjoy good fellowship, develop professional 
spirit, and produce a class solidarity that will induce 
unity of thought and action in performing the necessary 
work of our organization. You and the state will both 
be gainers if you attend one of these meetings. Let’s go! 


When you enroll at the division meeting, be sure to 
fill all blanks on the enrollment card with clear, legible 
writing in the English language. Get a badge, and a 
membership card or receipt for annual dues, unless you 
already have one for the year 1918. The Treasurers 
should have sufficient able assistants fully instructed in 
just what is required of them, so that a large number of 
members can be enrolled without loss or delay and ad- 
mitted to the sessions only by badge or 1918 receipts. 


Next month we hope to publish the program of each 
of the three spring meetings so you may know what the 
executive committee has prepared for you. Since the 
war is now the great, overshadowing event, having its 
influence upon all our thought and action, it is likely that 
a large part of the program will be devoted to patriotism 
and the relation of teachers and schools tothe war. This 
will be entirely proper and will make it all the more pro- 
fitable and necessary for you to attend. It is certainly 
necessary that teachers understand fully the issue in- 
volved in this devastating struggle, that they be filled 
with the true American spirit, and that they prepare 
themselves and their pupils to do their full duty in the 
trying period of rehabilitation, reconstruction and read- 
justment after the war. 


Teachers are not slackers. In December, Superinten- 
dent F. G. Blair made an inquiry as to how many teach- 
ers of Illinois had entered the military and Red Cross 
service. As a kind of report of the result of his investi- 
gation, he displayed before the annual meeting of the 
Association a large service flag, on which were 75 stars 
each representing ten teachers in the service. All honor 
to the 750 brave young men and women teachers who 
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have felt it their duty to go to the front and defend ‘‘the 
great cause.’’ They inspire the rest of us to do our duty 
more fully here at home in teaching the principles of 
democracy and true Americanism. 


Much has been said in recent years about teaching 
thrift in our schools. This subject, habit, or virtue was 
so often most strongly advocated by men who wanted the 
savings invested with them that the enthusiasm of teach- 
ers was slow to develop. But now comes Uncle Sam him- 
self with the best plan ever devised for developing thrift, 
economy, saving, and investment in perfect securities. 
Every teacher should inform himself thoroly upon the 
subject of War Savings Stamps and Thrift Stamps; and 
he will then, without doubt, become an enthusiastic pro- 
moter of the plan. It offers an opportunity to mingle 
patriotism, service, education and business in any pro- 
portions according to taste. 


The installments of The Illinois Survey which we are 
publishing from time to time contain information that 
all teachers should have. A part of a teacher’s profes- 
sional equipment should be a definite knowledge of just 
such facts as are contained in this Survey Report. There- 
fore, please excuse the assignment of the following les- 
son: Read thoughtfully the installment published in 
this number of The Teacher, and then answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 

What percent of women teachers begin at the age of 
eighteen ? 

What percent of men teachers begin at the age of 
eighteen ? 

What is the median age of each sex in the profession? 

What percent of each sex begin between eighteen and 
twenty ? 

What percent of each sex have had country school 
experience ? 

About how many years do teachers usually remain 
in the country schools? 

What percent of teachers live with their parents? 

What percent own their own homes? 

What percent are supporting one or more persons 
totally dependent upon them? 

What percent of teachers attend school during the 
summer vacation ? 

What percent work during vacation? 


Again we rise to make some pointed remarks and a 
few comparisons. Probably you had better skip this edi- 
torial lest you get an idea that is disquieting to some 
people. The author must write it and thus relieve his 
mind or suffer even a more violent brain-storm. Let us 
start with the axiomatic statements that we are now 
engaged in the most expensive, destructive and deadly 
war in all history to defend and perpetuate democracy ; 
that democracy, therefore, must be our ideal of political 
and social relations; that the essence of democracy is 
equality, as expressed by such statesmen as Jefferson, 
Lincoln and Wilson; that this includes equality in the 
application of moral standards to men in different occu- 
pations and walks of life. 

Now, let us observe how these standards are applied 
to teachers and meat-packers, for instance. Last year 
when the teachers asked for more school revenue so there 
might be a slight increase in their infinitesimal wages, 
they were told that it would be wrong to make taxes any 
higher and were advised to practice a more rigid economy 
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The writer has heard it strongly intimated that the 
teachers who are expressing dissatisfaction with their 
wages in this time of crisis are ‘‘unpatriotic.’’ 

But the Chicago Herald of January 11 contains a 
financial report of one of the great meat-packing com- 
panies for the last year which says: ‘‘The net profits 
of the business for the fiscal year 1917 amounted to 
$34,650,000, as compared with $20,465,000 the preceding 
year, an increase of $14,185,000. These net profits are 
equivalent to 34.65 per cent on the capital stock.’’ Now, 
we maintain that it is a form of taxation, or at least a 
compulsory assessment, for a great corporation to 
inerease its already large profits over $14,000,000 in a 
single year by charging teachers and everybody else 
exorbitant prices for what they must have. Teachers 
were compelled to practice a more rigid economy to pay 
this tax, or they had to quit eating. If the teachers last 
year had persistently demanded that $14,000,000 be 
added to the state school fund for the benefit of 32,000 
teachers and a million children, they would have been 
considered unpatriotic and unjust, or possibly insane. 
But here is just one company manufacturing a necessity 
of life that has increased its levy upon the public by that 
amount; and several others might be cited, some making 
smaller and some greater levies. 


Let us change the subject from a food tax to a 
shelter tax for a moment. In order to prove that you 
are doubly taxed for a home, we shall quote the words 
of one who enjoys the proceeds of such a tax for private 
purposes. The president of a New York title and guar- 
antee company writes as follows in the Annual Real 
Estate Review of the New York Evening News, issued 
about two months ago: ‘ 


‘‘Rents are going up and will go higher. Investors 
realize that real estate and real estate mortgages, with 
all their drawbacks, treat their followers better, in the 
long run, than any other line of investment 
Construction, however, should not be resumed for some 
time. The landlord will have a chance to increase his 
rents decidedly. Real estate will not go up in price until 
it pays a better return to the owner, and space will get 
so scarce that it will command enough to pay the owner 
a good return on his money. The lenders who have wor- 
ried about their mortgages can help their own mortgages 
and their debtors as well by refusing to lend money for 
new buildings and letting New York stay underbuilt for 
a few years and give rents a chance to be equalized in 
price with other things that are not plenty enough to 
go around.’’ (The Italics are ours) 


It happens that this man who is bold enough to ey- 
press the methods of his kind lives in New York, but 
Illinois is afflicted with the same species, who monopolize 
**space’’ and make it ‘‘searce’’ and otherwise put the 
brakes on building and development. What is the 
‘*space’’ to which he refers? Who made it? And for 
whom was it made? 

When a workman in a factory does anything to lessen 
or stop production, he is said to be guilty of sabotage. 
But here is a man of power and influence who openly 
and brazenly advises his friends to stop the production 
of homes to live in, of shops to work in, and of stores 
to supply goods until people pay them the tribute they 
demand. When an ignorant and disgruntled laborer 
throws a crowbar into the machinery of a planing mill 
and lessens the production of lumber, he is guilty of a 
crime of course; but doesn’t he really do less damage to 
society than the wealthy, respectable, influential and 
patriotic president of a real estate corporation who pre- 
vents the use of lumber after it is produced? Real estate 
speculators complain of ‘‘the awful burden of taxation’’ 
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whenever teachers advocate increased school revenues; 
but the above quotation shows how teachers and others 
are heavily taxed to increase private fortunes when they 
pay rent or buy homes or ‘‘space’’ for homes. Isn’t 
it possible to divert some of this private taxation into 
the school fund? 

When the teachers of Illinois, or say 10,000 of them, 
begin to notice and study these inequities, to analyze 
and understand their causes, to point them out to the 
public, and to teach and preach the application of the 
principles of real democracy to taxation and business 
affairs,they will receive more equitable wages; but until 
teachers do these things, they must be satisfied with any- 
thing the powers that be see fit to dole out to them. 
Teachers should either diagnose the economic disease and 
apply the remedy, or suffer without complaining. That’s 
all. 


No, the salary question is not quite all. There is also 
the question of service. Anyone holding a teaching po- 
sition must give the best teaching service that his 
strength, ability and training will permit. If any of 
these qualities is reduced on account of the low salary he 
is not to blame; but if a teacher voluntarily discounts his 
ability or lessens his efforts because he feels that he ought 
to receive $100.00 a month instead of the $75.00 the dis- 
trict pays, Le is not worth $50.00. He is guilty of an 
injury to his pupils, of an injustice to the state, and of 
both to himself. He is committing professional and 
spiritual suicide, and at the same time he is injuring the 
chances of all teachers to get better wages. Service to 
society ought to be the measure of compensation from 
society ; and, therefore, good service must be the basis 
of all argument for better salaries. Teachers who are 
doing their very best to give good service can and sheuld 
fearlessly point out and condemn the immoral inequal- 
ities and iniquitous inequities in business, industry and 
taxation; but professional sabotage is as fatal to their 
good standing and influence as industrial sabotage is 
to that of the illiterate foreigner who uses a crowbar. 


GREAT NEED FOR PROFESSIONAL NURSES 


The National League of Nursing Education has sent 
out an urgent call for more young women to enter the 
nursing profession. The call says: 

‘*Come into the schools for nurses now, where you 
ean serve your country while you are training, by help- 
ing to care for the sick in the hospitals at home, thus 
releasing larger numbers of trained women to care for 
our men at the front and at the end of your training 
you will be equipped to take your place among the 
trained women who will be needed in large numbers 
to do the work of reconstruction after this war is over. 
How much better this than to be content with short and 
superficial courses in First Aid and Home Care of the 
Sick, which are only intended to fit you to help care for 
the sick in your own homes and in nowise prepare you 
for this trained service which your country will so sorely 
need in the future. 

The following suggestions are offered which may be 
of practical use to the young woman who contemplates 
entering a school of nursing. 

Subjects, some of which may be taken in school or 
college, which will prove of value are Biology (especially 
Human Anatomy and Physiology) Bacteriology, Hygi- 
ene, Physies, Chemistry, Household Science, Social Sci- 
ences (Psychology, Sociology, Ethics, Economics and 
Civies). English and History are of course essentiai. 
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In many schools credit will be given for this work, pre- 
viously taken, and thus valuable time may be saved. 


IMPORTANT THINGS TO KNOW BEFORE CHOOS- 
ING A SCHOOL OF NURSING 


I. State Registration is necessary in order to 

become— 

a. An enrolled Red Cross Nurse. 

b. A member of any National Nursing 
Organization. 

ec. A member of the Army and Navy 
Nurse Corps, or to 

d. Be employed in any of the best institu- 
tions of the country. 

Therefore a school should be chosen which 

can prepare its students for State Regis- 

tration. 

II. State Registration is effective in 45 states at 
present. Requirement for registration is 
not the same in all states. 

Therefore in whatever State a student ex- 

pects to study Nursing she should secure a 

copy of the Nurse Practice Act of that State. 

This can be gotten from the State Capitol. 
III. Schools of Nursing differ very widely in the 

following particulars: 

a. Size of school and character of service. 

b. Standards of entrance. 

e. Course of Study. 

d. Living and work conditions. 

e. Reputation of school and standing of 

graduates. 

Therefore close inquiry should be made into 

these questions in any school it is desired to 

enter. 

If anyone is in doubt about the standing of a school 
it would be wise to consult some officer of the State 
Nurses’ Association, or to write for information to the 
Editor of some reliable Nursing periodical, as the Amer- 
ican Journal of Nursing, 45 South Union St., Rochester, 
New York. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Charles McIntosh in account with the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. 


RECEIPTS 
1916. 


Dee. 26. Balance, eash on hand 
28. C. L. Brewer, dues, Eastern Divi- 


$ 5048.93 


29. Door receipts, Springfield meeting 654.50 
1917. 
April 14. H. B. Beecher, dues, Central Divi- 
957.00 

M. T. VanCleve, dues, Southern Di- 
vision 
William Miner, dues, Southwestern 
Division 
C. L. Brewer, dues, Eastern Divi- 
sion ; 780.00 
W. R. Foster & J. C. Reeder, dues, 
Ps PO wad. 6 daneedonbeagendie 
O. J. Bainum, dues, East Central 
I a i: a 0h dnc en Manan 
C. H. Anderson, dues, N. Western 
Division 
W. F. Boyes, dues, Western Divi- 

: 801.50 


489.00 
1086.50 


811.50 
624.00 
626.00 
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Dee. 11 
15. 
May 17 
June 28 
Dee. 28 
26. 
1916. 
Dee. 27. 
1917. 
gan. 22. 
Feb. 6. 
Mar. 26. 


Albert W. Evans, dues, Chicago Di- 
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April 4. R. C. Moore, salary and’ legislative 
pe PRE EEE COUPE LO ETE 748.70 

7. W. B. Robinson, printing and mail- 
(23 60-- cananseben eas 62.76 

May 5. W.B. Robinson, printing and mail- 
ing bulletin ...... , 64.05 

June 18. George A. Brown, Printing ‘Tllinois 
OS bvacbenccdenceeses 1016.25 

28. Cyrus S. Grove, expense attending 
directors’ meeting .............. 24.84 
Charles MeIntosh, same.......... 3.00 

W. B. Robinson, printing and mail- 
SN co s60 skdenbadena ess 72.42 

M. Bess Moore, making list of Di- 
vision members... . . ‘ 2.00 
Florence Owen, stenographie work 7.20 

R. C. Moore, supplies and legisla- 
tive expenses. 104.13 

R. C. Moore, salary, April, May ‘and 
DN i¢0 60 Ghendebesenatacadee¥ 625.00 
John F. Kiefer, printing . 6.85 

R. O. Stoops, N. E. A. appropria- 
Sh «sis a aeneebebmeteninnsbaaee 100.00 

D. Walter Potts, expense attending 
Diree. Meet.. , 12.75 

Division Treasurers, dues collected 
| ae ae 323.00 

W. R. Hatfield, Exp. attending di- 
SI MD oo bs we necedavee< 12.17 

Sept. 14. George A. Brown, printing Illinois 
...... — Seer 380.25 

R. C. Moore, salary and expenses, 
Tih: 2.44 éedtnebacndamnedes 758.35 

Dee. 12. Geo. A. Brown, publishing Illinois 
Teenie. S OIE. ...« o ac.cccnsec< 1096.25 
July 6. Investment in Liberty Bonds..... 2000.00 


2 PPP eer ore rer . 848.00 
N. D. Gilbert, dues, N. Eastern Di- 
CN iG aandecdawane decane ie 928.50 
Bonds called in... ......0.-ee ees 1500.00 
H. S. Magill, refund legislative ap- 
PFOPTIation .. 2... weccccccccccess 367.74 
David Felmley, refund App. IIl. 
Behool Survey... cccccccccccess 251.94 
Income from funds on hand...... 87.36 
Total Receipts.............$16672.47 
DISBURSEMENTS 
George E. Cockerton, 1600 badges $ 9.50 
John F. Kiefer, printing for Sec- 
eT ee 25.95 
Free Press Pub. Co., 10,000 pro- 
rr eee 121.00 
George D. “Wham, expense distri- 
Tee 55.90 
Roy E. Vaughn, stenog. work for 
EE. sis on mewensedbweses 12.35 
M. Bess Moore, work on Division 
lists . , ore ee 12.00 
, Bee Burton, ‘lecture. Lcabenhh tenes 200.00 
H. S. Magill, money paid to door- 
I sais & adie emae.eael meee 10.00 
Imperial Quartette, music and ex- 
penses . 151.60 
Charles MeIntosh, expense ‘of treas- 
Se i neddee ee bewantiseeeeenes 13.20 
Cyrus. S. Grove, money paid for 
printing resolutions . ; 3.50 
F. E. Kennedy, assisting treasurer 10.80 
Nettie M. Cook, expense of sectional 
ht bibs beh eaebahe dae 7.00 
Farmer City Journal, printing... 12.00 
James Watson & Co., printing for 
SI Sag 5-4. £6. pth nin De cigieid 4% 15.00 
H. S. Magill, rent of room for See. 
meetings .... 10.00 
R. C. Moore, supplies and expense 
of secretary ..... 52.43 
= C. Moore, salary of Seey., “Oct., 

Nov. hep pedaneues: Se 
W. W. Charters, lecture . ete ree 75.00 
George Betts, lecture . 75.00 
W. C. Bagley, lecture . ° 25.00 
Amy Spurway, stenographic work 20.00 
R. C. Moore, hotel bills — for 
speakers... ; 10.60 
L. P. Frohardt, Exp. of sectional 
rE gag h ohT Ba crate 2.50 
Marian Drake, Exp. of sectional 
meeting . , 3.10 
C. W. Farr, “Exp. ‘of sectional meet- ' 
ee ea eo ake ae ale nee 3.50 
Geo. A. Brown, stationery for offi- 
ee 23.80 
H. S. Magill, “App. to Legislative 
Pn ss hs owessenseuaides 5v0.00 
George A. Brown, printing II. 

Teacher, > . 1081.00 
yeorge A. Brennan, premium — on 

Treasurer’s bond . 6.25 

Republican Printing Co * | receipts 

and enrollment cards............ 70.38 


Each and all of the above amounts 
were paid out on orders issued by 
the Board of Directors and duly 
signed by the President of the As- 
sociation, the Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and the Secre- 
tary of the Association. 


Total Disbursements... .....$10663.33 
Dee. 26. Balance, cash on hand.......... 6009.14 
$16672.47 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES McINTOosH, 
Treasurer. 


THE WAGE QUESTION IN WEST VIRGINIA 


There is no use of mincing words about it or of trying 
to blind our eyes to the facts—the business of teaching is 
in a bad way in West Virginia. It is not only in a bad 
way, but it is likely to be worse. This is true no matter 
whether you apply it to the business of teaching in the 
country school or in the college or anywhere between. 
I eall it the ‘‘business’’ of teaching because it is the 
business or financial side of teaching that I have in 
mind. 


Now what are the facts to justify this pessimistic 
statement? In a nutshell here they are: Teachers are 
not getting enough pay to live on; their pay is not be- 
ing increased to correspond with the increase in the cost 
of living; ignorant men and women who have spent 
little or nothing on their education and whose services 
to civilization are not to be compared with the services 
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of the teacher are being paid far beyond the dreams of 
the college professor who has spent many years and a 
small fortune in preparation for his duties. 

For example: The other day the newspapers pub- 
lished the fact that an ignorant and unskilled laborer in 
Harrison county made $27.50 in one day loading coal. 
Or this: <A certain sixteen-year-old boy in Morgantown 
earned this summer from $3.50 to $7.50 a day in manual 
iabor requiring no skill whatever. Or this: A certain 
suecessful and experienced teacher told the writer this 
‘all that he had decided that he had sacrificed his family 
ind himself long enough and that hereafter he intended 
to work with his hands instead of with his head—he 
had a job at $6.00 a day. Or this: One of the most cul- 
tivated high-school teachers in the state, a college gradu- 
ite, has a sister who never ‘‘took to books’’ and quit 
school in the eighth grade. Now the uneducated sister 
is making a good deal more money as an employee in 
a manufacturing plant than the educated sister is as 
. high-school teacher. 

To be sure the present times are abnormal, feverish; 
they are war times. But the present deplorable state of 
the business of teaching did not come suddenly. It had 
been coming long before the war broke out. The state 
of war simply intensified it and brought to prominence 
the fact that West Virginia (and most of the other 
states, for that matter), is perfectly willing to pay liber- 
ally, even extravagantly, for material service, but is not 
willing to pay even decently for what the teacher has 
to offer. 

Is there any remedy? Yes, there is a remedy, and, 
so far as the writer can see, but one—a last resort, 
which the writer has hitherto always opposed and which 
he still utterly dislikes. And that is the organization 
of a Teachers’ Union, to fix minimum wages and to say 
to the public, ‘‘Pay us our price or we won’t work for 
you.’’ 

West Virginia School Journal. 


EDUCATION AFTER THE WAR 


Since President Wilson has clarified the issues of the 
great war, many editors and other writers are beginning 
to look forward to the end and to prophecy a Utopian 
era of society when democracy finally wins the victory 
and becomes the universal social order. One of the 
best examples of these prophetic expressions is a full 
page editorial that appeared in the Chicago Herald of 
December 17. Since we rarely find any really helpful 
or inspiring editorial on the subject of education in any 
of the large daily newspapers, we are glad to quote the 
part of this editorial that refers to public education. 
Here is one editor of a great newspaper who is inspired 
to describe in prophetic and literary form some of the 
things for which we teachers have been hoping and striv- 
ing. 

‘‘The reborn democracies will pursue a new vision 
of education. Already the signs are in the clouds and 
the people are awaiting to welcome the shattering of the 
shackles which hitherto have handicapped the human 
spirit. 

‘*Education will signify, it is now coming to signify, 
a genuine development and refinement of the latent 
strength of the races. In an unprecedented manner 
schooling will be made universal. Every child will be 
given an actual opportunity to go as far as his poten- 
tialities will permit. The nucleus of this progress is 
now visible. 

“*In spite of the fact that for many years most civil- 
ized countries have pretended that all children had even 
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chances to enjoy the benefits of public education, vast 
sections of society have been deprived of the advantages 
of school. In every industrial nation—and that means 
all modern nations—hundreds of thousands of children 
have been too poorly fed, too inadequately clothed, too 
shabbily housed to make them receptive to the stimuli 
of education. 

‘*Early in the war the British nation was authori- 
tatively informed that a large part of the millions spent 
on public education was money thrown away. Hungry, 
shivering, poorly nourished, disease-infested children 
cannot learn. Despite the efforts of the most competent 
teachers for them education fails. Common sense has 
long known this. Science has now discovered it. So 
generally the democratic nations are beginning to pre- 
pare to meet the challenge. 

‘*Because the new democracies realize that their own 
prosperity depends upon universal education—a truth 
made manifest by the shameful betrayal of illiterate 
Russia, but equally realized by the democrats of other 
centuries, such for example, as Thomas Jefferson—they 
are beginning to insist that clothes, food, shelter, any- 
thing and all that stands between the child and educa- 
tion be supplied by the state. Already the educational 
bill brought in for the Lloyd George ministry by Herbert 
A. L. Fisher provides the beginnings of these things. 

‘* After making it physically possible for the coming 
generations to profit by the educative facilities provided, 
the new democracies will devote themselves—they are 
now laying the foundations—to re-creating the purposes, 
the methods, and the machinery of education itself. 

‘“No longer will the ideals of education be class ideals. 
No longer will culture be the narrow, artificial dessicated 
decoration of a leisure-possessing aristocracy. With ever 
greater speed, goals fit for the new age will be set up. 
Education will be both more practical and more cultural 
in a revivified sense. The old feudalistic ideal, devel- 
oped in Germany evokes constantly growing contempt. 
The human race will not live by bread alone and neither 
will democracies permit their childhood to be deadened 
by routine repetitions in the materialistic processes of 
industry. 

‘‘Children will be taught to work as specialists, all 
children will be taught to work, but all children will be 
taught likewise and at the same time to share in the 
enjoyment of the varied delightful arts achieved by the 
race. Industrial and vocational schools will be com- 
mon—every modern country is now laying the founda- 
tion for them—but neither vocation nor industrial edu- 
cation will be so administered that classes and castes 
will be erystalized. 

‘*Every child will be given the means to nourish and 
develop his special capacities. The ditch digger’s son 
may be the painter of the next generation and the mathe- 
matician’s heir may be qualified only for the humbler 
tasks of the menial. But the great intellectually liber- 
ating and mentally training machinery fabricated by 
the great democracies will stand ready to make the best 
of all. The poor child will get the best and the rich 
child will be able to buy no better. 

‘‘No longer will enormous hordes of undeveloped 
boys and girls be swallowed up by the voracious maw 
of a materialistic industry. No longer will the curse of 
incompetence be passed from generation to generation. 
The new democracies will forbid, they are now forbid- 
ding, the absorption of the frailty of youth by the mon- 
ster of mechanical invention. Children will not be trans- 
formed into workers before they have normally qualified 
as normally developed members of the human race. 

‘*Public schools will attain a new dignity and a new 
utility. The process speeds on. Even in Chicago it may 
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be seen. The school buildings will become more and 
more the nervous centers, the social ganglia, of the com- 
munities. Infancy and old age, childhood, youth and 
maturity will meet for their respective needs in_ the 
school-houses. Education will be spread out until it 
is a large part of the public life of individuals. Babies 
will be taken to the school nurseries. From kindergarten 
to university, for training, for play, for the formulation 
and expression of the organized community will, the pub- 
lie school building will offer hospitality. 

‘‘Edueation and recreation will not be as things 
apart. Citizenship will emerge from schooling. The 
habit of the public nursery and the kindergarten will 
grow into that of the open assembly. Education, in brief, 
will be rebuilt according to plans now fairly obvious to 
serve the needs of the new national organizations now 
casting prophetic shadows across the future. Education 
will be different, revolutionary, because the new races 
of liberalized men and women are intent upon fulfilling 
their destinies. 

‘‘With the background of better education there will 
be fewer futile men and women. An ever-growing num- 
ber will work because escape from work will be impos- 
sible. Even now rich men are objects of well-nigh uni- 
versal contempt. More and more, parasitic, sybaritic 
women are earning the scorn of society. The payment 
of the immense debts piled up by the war calls for vast 
amounts of human labor devoted to moral purposes. As 
in war, all must fight, so in a democratic peace all must 
work. 

‘*But work itself will tend to be less deadening. With 
better preparation, with a broad conception of the en- 
tire industry of which the individual task is so frag- 
mentary a part, will come that enjoyment of labor which 
is now chiefly the property of creative scientists, artists, 
engineers, executive and promoters. The sense of power 
which is born of a knowledge of the wide significance 
of the detail in the intricate chain of production will be 
more generally distributed.’’ 


THE ILLINOIS SURVEY REPORT 
(Continued from Page 46) 
THE Economic Status or TEACHERS 
L. D. Coffman 
III 
THE PROFESSIONAL Lire or THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


BEGINNING AGE. 
The age at which the teachers begin their career in- 


cludes a wide range. From Table XXIII one finds that’ 


for men the range is from sixteen to forty-four years; 
for women, from fourteen to forty-four. From this table 
the percent distributions in age groups of one, two or 
more years may be determined. 


TABLE XXIII.—DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO BEGINNING AGE. 











Years Women - Total 
Not answered 33 
14 
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Median, Men, 20.84 years. 
Median, Women, 19.60 years. 





For both men and women, the mode is eighteen years. 
In fact, 24.9 percent of the women and 14.8 percent of 
the men begin teaching at the age of eighteen, 20.2 per- 
cent of the women and 14.8 percent of the men begin at 
nineteen, and 16.9 percent of the women and 17.8 per- 
cent of the men at twenty years of age, making a total 
of 62 percent of the women and 54.4 percent of the men 
whose professional career begins between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty years. The median, however, is 
nineteen years for women, for men, twenty years. The 
middle 50 percent of the cases of the men lie between 
19.14 years and 22.86 years; the 50 percentile for women 
is from 18.54 to 20.84 years. This difference in percen- 
tile limits is to be expected when we remember that, as 
a rule, men stay in college longer than women. 

In the beginning age, the Illinois teacher again bears 
close resemblance to the typical American teacher.1 The 
comparison is as follows: 


Illinois Teacher American Teacher 
Women Men Women 


19.60 19.38 
18.54-20.84 18.22-20.54 


Beginning age Men 
Median 20.84 
50 percentile ....19.14-20.84 


19.88 
17.96-21.8 

It is amusing to notice in passing, the comparatively 
large number of women who do not tell their beginning 
age. Frequently, in answer to this question, the tabu- 
lator met such responses as, ‘‘Of legal age,’’ ‘‘Old 
enough to know my own mind,”’ ‘‘4+.’’ This reluct- 
ance to tell the age must be a sex characteristic for the 
men do not display such a trait. 


GRADES OF SCHOOL. 


That the field investigated by this study does not 
represent a highly selected class is borne out by the 
distribution found in Table XXIV. Reports have come 


TABLE XXIV.—DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ACCORDING TO 
GRADES OF SCHOOL IN WHICH THEY TEACH. 


Grades Women Total 


Unanswered 
Rural 
Kindergarten 
Primary ..... 
Intermediate . 
Grammar .... 
High School .... 
Special Teacher 

















PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS IN GRADES OF 
SCHOOLS. 





Grades Women Total 


22.7 
Kindergarten 1.2 
Prima: 
Intermediate ........ 
Grammar 
High School 
Special Teacher 





100.8 100.4 





from rural districts; from towns of four hundred to a 
thousand inhabitants; and from cities varying in popu- 


40offman: The Social Composition of the Teaching Population. p. 17. 
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lation from twenty-five hundred to twenty-five hundred 
thousand. 

_A few interesting points are disclosed in this table. 
There is a decided tendency for the men to teach either 
in rural schools or in the high schools. A very small 
percentage are found in the elementary grades and the 
12 percent reporting from the grammar grades are, 
without doubt, principals of buildings. The women fill 
in those departments left by men, and are found mostly 
in primary and intermediate grades. The rural schools 
claim many of the women also, but there is a great de- 
crease in the number reporting from high school. 


PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE. 


Three hundred and eighty, or 66 percent of the men, 
and 1,994 or 52 percent of the women, have taught or 
are teaching in country schools. Table XXV shows that 


TABLE XXV.—DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ACCORDING TO THE 
NUMBER OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS IN WHICH THEY 
HAVE TAUGHT. 


No. of Schools 








Median, men, 2 schools. 
Median, women, 2.34 schools. 








the number of different schools they have taught in 
ranges from 1 to 15. As many men and women teach 
in two s: hools or less, as teach in 3 schools or more. 
Length of service in country schools ranges from one- 
half a year to forty years. In general, however, teach- 
ers remain only one or two years before going to town 
schools. To be exact, there are as many men who stay 
less than 4 years as there are those who stay longer; 
and the number of women who leave before they have 
been in the country schools 3 years equals the number 
who stay for a longer period. In short, 70 percent of the 
teachers remain in the country schools 3 years or less. 


TABLE XXVI.—DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ACCORDING TO 
YEARS OF TEACHING IN COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


No. of Years 
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Median, Men, 4 years. 
Median, Women, 8 years. 
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Town schools have claimed 40 percent of the men 
and 34 percent of the women teachers. Tables XXVII 
and XXVIII show the distribution for number of 
schools and length of service in schools of this type. The 
median number of schools in town taught in is 1 for 
both men and women. 

Length of service in town schools ranges from one- 
half a year to more than thirty-five years, yet the terms 
of the greatest frequency are found below the four-year 
TABLE XXVII.—DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ACCORDING TO 


THE NUMBER OF TOWN SCHOOLS IN WHICH THEY 
HAVE TAUGHT. 





No. of Schools 





1303 
Median, Men and Women, 1. : 


TABLE XXVIII—DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ACCORDING TO 
NUMBER OF YEARS IN TOWN SCHOOLS. 


No. of Years -* Women Total 





12 


Median men 3.57 women 3.67 


group. Again the median years of service for men and 
women is the same, three years. 

Two thousand and five hundred teachers or 58 per- 
cent of those reporting, have had experience in city 
schools. Of these 17 women failed to state the number 
of years they had spent in city schools, and 56 women 
who gave the number of years didn’t tell in how many 
city schools they had taught. 

In the town schools, there is the tendency to 
change little from one school system to another. Table 
XXIX shows that 50 percent of the men and women 


TABLE XXIX.—DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ACCORDING TO 
THE NUMBER OF CITY SCHOOLS IN WHICH THEY 








No. of Schools 
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236 
Median, Men and Women, 1. 
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have taught in but one city school. Turning to Table 
XXIV, one finds that teachers stay in city schools from 
one-half years to more than thirty years. 

A comparison of the median years of experience of 
Illinois teachers with the typical American teacher upon 
the different levels is shown in the following table: 


MEDIAN EXPERIENCE IN RURAL, TOWN, AND CITY SCHOOLS 
; aa The Illinois Teacher 


The American’ Teacher 
~ Median Median 








TABLE XXX.—DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ACCORDING TO 
THE NUMBER OF YEARS OF TEACHING IN CITY SCHOOLS. 


No. of Years Women Total 
23 23 

294 

247 

246 

289 

161 

130 

128 

106 





Median, men, 5 years. 
Median, women, 5 years. 





Although some teachers have taught in as many as 
twelve grades of schools, by far the greater number have 
changed grades less than four times. Table XXXI 
shows the median for men is five, and for women four. 


TABLE XXXI.—DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ON THE BASIS OF 
NUMBER OF GRADES TAUGHT. 











Median number of Grades for men, 5. 
Median number of Grades for women, 4. 





Only 9 teachers in 4,339 receive their salary in 
twelve installments. By studying Table XXXII one 


TABLE XXXII.—DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF 
SALARIED MONTHS IN THE SCHOOL YEAR. 





No. of months 





Not answered 
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Median, men, 9 months. 
Median, women, 9 months. 





finds that salaried months in a year range from 1 to 12. 
Salaries are usually paid in towns and cities in nine or 
ten installments, but in the rural districts they are paid 
in six or seven installments. 

The median salary for Illinois teachers was calcu- 
lated from Superintendent Blair’s Report for June, 
1913. The salary distribution for 30,565 Illinois teach- 
ers is given in this report. Mr. Blair’s figures show that 
there are as many men who receive less than $529.34 as 
there are who receive more than that amount. The me- 
dian for women is $506.67. 


lV 
THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


When we consider the economic problems confront- 
ing the public school teachers of Illinois, we realize that 
the members of the teaching population are forced to 
make many financial economies. By economic problems 
the writer means questions of income, expenditure and 
saving. These necessarily relate to the amount spent for 
board and room; to the support of those dependent upon 
the teacher; to how the long summer vacation can be 
spent with the least expense; to the proportion of the 
salary set aside for books, institutes, travel; to how sal- 
ary is supplemented to meet the financial demands made 
upon the teacher; to the investments and bonds; and, 
finally, to the amount saved. 


THE PRESENT AGE. 


Table XX XIII shows that the majority of the teach- 


TABLE iieaeie ON THE BASIS OF PRESENT 


Age - Women Total 
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ers in Illinois are giving the best part of their lives to 
service in the public schools. Fifty percent of the men 
are between 24 and 35 years of age, and 50 percent of 
the women are between 22 and 35 years of age. The 
median for men is 29, while that for the women is 26 
years and9 months. There are about 10 percent more of 
women than of men who are between 21 and 24 years old, 
but the percentage of men who remain in the profession 
after they are 30 is a little higher than that of women: 
Forty-eight men and 161 women are more than 50 years 
old. For such faithful service, the teachers should re- 
ceive compensation generous enough to permit adequate 
preparation for sickness or old age, either by insurance, 
pension, investment, or savings. Yet with the median 
salary at about $500, freedom from anxiety against the 
time when resignation from active service is necessary 
because one’s teaching ability has failed, it is impossible. 
It is to be expected that many able teachers will be lost 
from the profession if the prospect of preparing for the 
future remains so dubious. 


BoaRD AND RoOM PROBLEMS. 


In answer to the question whether or not they teach 
in their home town, 22 percent of the unmarried men 
teachers and 47.4 percent of the unmarried women 
teachers reply in the affirmative; 77 percent of the men 
teachers and 52 percent of the women in the negative. 
(Table XXXIV.) This is a significant fact, for it shows 


TABLE XXXIV.—DISTRIBUTION OF UNMARRIED TEACHERS; 
(A) 
On THE BASIS OF WHETHER OR NOT THEY TEACH IN HOME Town. 








Women Total 
236 260 
1576 1629 
1751 1940 


3563 3829 





On THE BASIS AS TO WHETHER OR NOT THEY LIVE WITH PARENTS. 





Women Total 
205 222 
2069 2209 
1289 1398 


3563 3829 





On THE BASIS AS TO WHETHER OR NOT THEY LIVE WITH RELATIVES. 





Women _Total 
1292 1408 

432 445 
1839 1976 


3563 3829 





ACCORDING TO WHETHER OR NOT THEY “KEEP HOUSE.” 





Women Total 
894 937 
567 578 

2102 2278 


3563 3829 





that towns hire largely within their own territorial 
boundaries. Teachers find it economical to stay at home, 
for board, if they pay any at all, is cheaper, and many 
other items of expense are reduced. This willingness to 
teach at home on a small salary doubtless has the effect 
of retarding the increase in salary for teachers in gen- 
eral; for as long as teachers of fair ability can be em- 
ployed at the minimum cost, the campaign for more 
money for teachers will not meet with a hearty response. 

Table XXXIV (B) shows that 61 percent of the 
women and 55 percent of the men live with their par- 
ents. To this statement should be added those who live 
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with relatives and are therefore under the same econ- 
omic advantage as those who live with parents. Table 
XXXIV (C) shows that 9 percent of the men and 20 
percent of the women fall into this class. In other 
words, 75 percent of the teachers in Illinois live with 
parents. This does not insure the leadership of the 
teacher in the social activities of the community, how- 
ever, for in answer to the question whether or not they 
spend their Saturdays and Sundays in the district 
where they teach, 146 men or 62 percent, and 2,060, or 
60 percent of the women reply in the affirmative, but 
more than 30 percent of both men and women, though 
living in one district, teach in another. 

Many teachers try to solve the board and room prob- 
lem by keeping house. Table XXXIV (D)* shows that 
20 percent of the unmarried teachers do this as a means 
of more economical and comfortable living. 

Of those unmarried teachers who pay board, approx- 
imately 22 percent of the women and 24 percent of the 
men pay from $4 to $5 per week. The range is from $1 
to all the expense of the home; the mode lies in the $4-5 
group; the median for women is $4.40 and the limits of 
the 50 percentile are $3.50 and $5.50; the median for 
the men is $4.20 while the range of the 50 percentile is 
from $3.25 to $4.95. 

Table XXXV shows the distribution of teachers on 
the basis of cost of board. 


TABLE XXXV.—DISTRIBUTION OF UNMARRIED TEACHERS 
ACCORDING TO THE AMOUNT OF BOARD THEY PAY. 


Amount per week Women Total 





Not answered 1210 
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It is interesting to notice in Table XXXVI the vari- 
ation of distance in miles between the school and the 
teacher’s boarding place. The range is from 14 mile to 
42 miles. One wonders how much energy a teacher 
would have for her work after a daily journey of 42 
miles before nine o’clock in the morning. As the Table 
shows, the median for both men and women is about 14 
mile. 

Among the 569 men and 3,770 women included in 
the survey there are 303 married men and 207 married 
women. We are interested to know if they own their 
homes; if insecurity of tenure has been a factor in pre- 
venting such ownership; how much rent they pay; and 
how many children they have. Tables XXXVI to XL 
show the distributions for these items. 


TABLE XXXVI.—DISTRIBUTION OF UNMARRIED TEACHERS ON 
THE BASIS OF DISTANCE IN MILES BETWEEN THE 
ROOM AND SCHOOL. 








No. of Miles _ 





Not answered 
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TABLE XXXViI.—DISTRIBUTION OF MARRIED TEACHERS AO- 
CORDING TO WHETHER OR NOT THEY OWN THEIR HOMES. 


m Women | Total 
Po a ae 
75 185 
117 296 
12 24 
207 510 


TABLE XXXVIII.—DISTRIBUTION OF MARRIED TEACHERS ON 
THE BASIS OF WHETHER INSECURITY OF TENURE HAS 
PREVENTED OWNING A HOME. 





Total 
189 
129 
192 


510 





TABLE XXXIX.—DISTRIBUTION OF MARRIED TEACHERS AC- 
CORDING TO THE AMOUNT OF RENT THEY PAY. 
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86 
41 
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Median, men, $16.37; women, $11. 


TABLE XL.—DISTRIBUTION OF MARRIED TEACHERS ACCORDING 
TO THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN THEY HAVE. 








Number 





Median, men, 2 
" ‘women, 1 





In answer to the question of ownership of the home, 
36 percent of the men and women reply in the affirma- 
tive, and 5 percent say they partly own it. Insecurity 
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of tenure has prevented 40 percent of the teachers from 
buying a house. 

One hundred and sixty-six of the married teachers 
do not tell how much rent they pay. For those report- 
ing, the range is from $4 to $80 per month. One hun- 
dred and two pay no rent at all, but the 185 who own a 
house are included in the 286 who either have not an- 
swered the question or say they do not pay any rent. 
The median for men is $16.37; for women $11. Women, 
on account of small salaries, are forced to live in poor 
districts or small apartments. 

The family of the married may consist of from 2 to 
10 members. The range in number of children is from 
0 to 8 for men, and from 0 to 6 for women. The median, 
however, is 2 for men and 1 for women. This brings the 
median for the family to 3 or 4 members. 

Amos Warner, in his American Charities, gives the 
results of investigations into the subjects of a fair liv- 
ing wage.!. The Massachusetts Bureau of Labor set the 
living wage for a family of 5 at $724. Although the 
salaries of married teachers have not been tabulated sep- 
arately, the probability is that many men and women 
with families receive less than $724. The median for 
both men and women is $200 below this amount. Even 
if the salary does allow them to remain financially inde- 
pendent, the family must forego all comforts and pleas- 
ures until a salary of $900 is received. 


EXPENDITURES. 


If the teacher had only herself to support, she might 
live very comfortably upon a salary of $500; but about 
half of the Illinois teachers have one or more dependent 
upon them for all or part of their living. Tables XLI 
to XLIV are arranged to show the number of depend- 
ents of more or less than 21 years of age. The distrib-.- 
tion has also been made upon the basis of their total or 
partial dependency upon the teacher. 

Table XLI should be read as follows: 208 men and 
1,492 women have no male dependents under 21 years 
of age; 77 men and 199 women have one female depend- 
ent under 21 years of age; 2 men and 1 woman have 6 
female dependents under 21 years of age. In fact, 340 


TABLE XLI.—DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ACCORDING TO THE 
NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS UNDER 21 YEARS OF AGE. 





Dependents under 21 years. 


Male Dependents | Female Dependents 





| Men Women _ Total] Men Women 

191 1418 

77 199 

52 43 

18 12 

6 5 

1 1 

2 1 





Not an- 
swered 218 2087 222 2091 


_ | 569 __ 3770 4339 567 _8770  —s_—sis 4339 





TABLE XLII.—DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ACCORDING TO 
NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS OVER 21 YEARS OF AGE. 








Dependent over 21 years of age. 





Male Dependents Female Dependents 





Men Women Total Men Total 





256 2137 2369 
274 1423 112 

36 195 

8 12 30 

2 6 


1 


569 3770 4339 











2Warner, Amos; American Charities, p. 
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TABLE XLIII.—DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ACCORDING TO 
THE NUMBER OF PERSONS TOTALLY DEPEEDSET | UPON THEM. 





Totally Dependent. 








Under 21 years of age Over 21 y years of age 


Number 





Women Total Men Women 
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TABLE XLIV.—DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ACCORDING TO THE 
NUMBER OF PERSONS PARTIALLY DEPENDENT UPON THEM. 





Partially Dependent. 


| Under 21 1 years of age } 
Number — 
Total Women 


Over 21 years of age 





Not an- 
swered 2 2011 
0 1122 
391 
196 
43 

4 

8 


_ tt 569 3 _____4839! ¢ 3770 4339 





teachers have male dependents under 21, and 417 have 
female dependents. The median number of dependents 
under 21 is one. Of dependents over 21 years of age, 
200 teachers have male dependents and 843 have female 
dependents. 

From Table XLIII one finds that 51 men and 78 
women have 1 under 21 years old totally dependent upon 
them; 117 men and 141 women have 1 over 21 years of 
age totally dependent; 387 teachers have one person to- 
tally dependent, 158 have two, and 94 have three or 
more. In all, 14 percent of our teachers have one per- 
son or more totally dependent upon them. 

From Table XLIV one reads that 18 men and 161 
women have one person under 21 years of age partially 
dependent; 47 men and 391 women have one over 21 
years of age partially dependent. One thousand thirty- 
eight or 24 percent of the teachers have one or more par- 
tially dependent upon them. 


Use or SUMMER VACATION. 


What to do during the summer vacation is a real 
problem with most teachers. Many have no homes where 
they may stay, and many cannot afford to remain idle. 
Tables XLV and XLVI show how the men and women 
have spent the last three summers. The principal ways of 
spending the vacation are: School, travel, visiting, home, 
home study, teaching, nursing, working, in the country, 
sick, and resting. The table emphasizes the fact that 
men and women do not show much similarity in respect 
to what they do in the summer. More women than men 
attend summer school, more travel, more visit, and more 


TABLE XLV.—DISTRIBUTION OF MEN TEACHERS ACCORDING TO 
HOW THEY HAVE SPENT THE LAST THREE SUMMERS. 








Total 
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TABLE XLVI.—HOW THE WOMEN TEACHERS HAVE SPENT THE 
LAST THREE SUMMERS. 





Second — > ~ Third 7 Total 





1141 2846 
1827 
2036 


Home Study 
Teaching 
= ursing 


stay at home. Few work, study at home, or teach. Forty- 
four percent of the men work all summer; 19 percent 
attend school, half as many travel and a little less than 
6 percent stay at home. These tables impress upon one 
again the inadequacy of teachers’ salaries. If the sal- 
aries were sufficient for their needs, so many would not 
be obliged to work during the vacation, and so many 
women would not remain at home. More travel, more 
study, and more ways of self improvement would be 
found. Some teachers reported that it took until De- 
cember to pay the debts incurred during the long summer 
vacation. This is another indication that salaries paid 
in twelve installments might be more satisfactory. 


AMOUNT SPENT ON PROFESSIONAL READING. 


For reading circle books, magazines, teachers’ meet- 
ings, institutes, and similar means of cultivation, teach- 
ers spend from nothing to $200 (Table XLVII). The 
median for men is $15; for women $10. Nearly 30 per- 
cent either do not answer or say they cannot afford the 
expense of these benefits. It is highly probable that no 
answer means no expenditure for these items. 

TABLE XLVII.—DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ACCORDING TO 

THE AM 


OUNT SPENT ANNUALLY FOR READING CIRCLE 
BOOKS, MAGASIESS, TEACHERS MEBTINGS. 








Amount 





Median, $15; men; $10, women. 





About half of the men and an eighth of the women 
reinforce the income from sources other than salary. 
Table XLVIII shows the sources from which the men 
gain an additional income ranging from less than $50 to 
$2,600. Farming and labor are the chief sources. The 
median income is $231.77. 

The means by which women earn money differ from 
those of the men. Investments and teaching are found 
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in Table XLIX to be the most resourceful for the wom- 
en. The amount of income ranges from less than $50 to 
$6,600 or more but the median is $107.66. Were it not 
from necessity brought about by inadequate salary, 30 
percent of the men would not work on farms, and 25 
percent of them would not be employed as day laborers; 
17 percent of the women would not tutor nor teach addi- 
tional hours, 5 percent would not be employed as clerks, 
and 3 percent would not go into domestic service. 


TABLE XLVIII.—DISTRIBUTION OF MEN TEACHERS ACCORDING 
TO THE SOURCE AND AMOUNT OF ANNUAL INCOME, 
OTHER THAN SALARY. 





Income 
Teaching 
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Business 
Farming 
Labor 
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Number having no income apart from salary, 140 
Not reporting, 173 


Median income, $231.77. 
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‘*May the price of paper never rise too high for us 
to get them.” 























LAWTON B. EVANS: Worth While Stories For Every 
Day. Springfield, Mass., 1917. Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. Pp. 424. Cloth. 

In a musical comedy, a performance of which I once 
attended, two comedians came out pushing two charm- 
ing young ladies in a roller chair. After some badinage, 
the two comedians lifted up their voices and sang in 
unison : 


. 
**Come, let’s get married! 
Come, let’s get married! ’’ 


To which the young ladies replied, also in unison: 


‘*Why yes, we might as well 
’Cause we’ve nothing else to do!’’ 


That may seem to you an odd, and possibly a start- 
ling, reason for getting married. The more startled you 
are, the better I’ll be satisfied (if you’re reading this to 
please me). 

Admitting, then, that you are startled,—not to say, 
shocked,—what would you think of a girl who enters the 
teaching profession, telling herself that ‘yes, she might 
as well because she’s nothing else to do’? Still, some of 
us road hounds, (yes, I used to do that in interval be- 
tween my military careers,) who infest county institutes 
and other teachers’ gatherings have met such young 
women. I know a pleasant-voiced, blarneying, Sir Lu- 
cius O’Trigger of an Irshman named Matheny,—and a 
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great many of you know him too,—who has probably 
sold more kindergarten and primary material than any 
other six men in this country ; and, if he would, he could 
bear me out in stating that many, many teachers are 
looking for ready-to-wear lesson plans and lesson helps 
that can be used without the use of gray matter. But 
would he make such a statement? Not he. Never tell on 
a lady, is his motto—and an excellent motto it is. 
Therefore I am forced to advance alone in this ill- 
natured attack on the fair but rapacious harpies who 
raid institute tables in search of pre-digested teaching 
devices. 

The girl who takes up teaching merely as a means of 
marking time,—and she is the logical adherent of the 
ready-to-wear teaching device,—may become a bit impa- 
tient if she gets a copy of Worth While Stories For 
Every Day. The compiler of the stories, Master Law- 
ton B. Evans, seems to discourage a mechanical and men- 
tally effortless telling of stories. 

In his ‘‘Word to Story Tellers,’’ which takes the 
place of a conventional preface at the beginning of the 
book, Evans outlines six conditions which must be ob- 
served in order to make story-telling effective. Know 
the story, says he, well enough to tell it in your own lan- 
guage; tell the story and do not read it, he continues,— 
and tell why; act the story (and I can think of some stiff 
damsels who would shrink from such a possible loss 
of dignity) ; impress the story itself upon your listeners 
and don’t dwell too strongly on the moral point; use the 
story in several ways in succeeding lessons; finally, en- 
joy the story, thus assisting greatly in the enjoyment 
that your listeners will receive from the story. Evans 
openly warns the users of his book that the stories there- 
in ‘‘are condensed, too condensed for reading and need 
the addition of words to make them of the right con- 
sistency.’”’ 

As for myself, sentimental duffer that I am, it seems 
to me that Master Lawton was too modest when he made 
that last statement. When I read his version of Pippa 
Passes, I found that he had left enough words in the 
story to put a most uncomfortable gulp in my throat and 
a disturbing mist in my eyes. 

But for the teacher who is really interested in the 
fine art of story-telling,—what a treasure house is Ev- 
ans’ book. Worth While Stories For Every Day! Four 
hundred twenty-four pages of stories taken from all 
times and from many parts of the world,—Norse, Greek, 
early English, Hebrew, American,—this book contains a 
vast majority of all the stories you and I ever heard 
when we were small and, in addition, a great many more 
that you and I never did hear. Underneath the title 
of every story is a short legend stating the moral or pur- 
pose of the story so that the teacher may conveniently 
select a story adapted to illustrate any point or trait of 
character which she wishes to impress upon her listen- 
ers. 
Robin Hood and Perseus, Beowulf and Abraham, 
Thor and Cinderella, Dick Whittington and Lincoln, 
The Fisherman and the Genie, the Goose Girl and Puss 
in Boots, their Royal Majesties Alfred and Cophetua 
(the former with his cakes and the latter with his im- 
pecunious lady friend) ,—all the above form a small part 
of the dramatis personae of Worth While Stories For 
Every Day. Possibly, if your repertoire is large, you 
have become acquainted at various times with most of 
the stories in this book. But I will wager a bright new 
Lincoln penny that you never found so many stories 
from such varied sources gathered together in one book 
before. Believe me, we are going to keep our copy in the 
house so that we can use it when the heir of the Gloriosi 
is old enough to listen to stories. Mines GuorRIosus. 
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DESERTERS 
Miles Gloriosus 


Both during the time when I was in the 
military nine years ago and during the 
present time. I have met several men who 
had been brought back to the guard house 
charged with desertion. 

Personally, I have no sympathy for a de- 
serter. A man who swears an oath to serve 
his country for a certain number of years, 
whether in peace or in war, and who leaves 
the service whenever he feels the desire to 
do so,—such a man has only my conten:pt. 

But last month an officer who is a close 
friend of mine was appointed counsel for 
the defense of a soldier who is charged with 
desertion. This officer said to me, 

‘<Tt fills me with sadness to see a young 
fellow, hardly more than eighteen years of 
age, in a situation of this kind. He hasn’t 
a chance in the world of escaping punish- 
ment; he is guilty and he admits it. He 
was only in the service a few months when 
he went out and got drunk; after he be- 
came sober, he says, he was ashamed to come 
back late to the post; so he stayed away 
until he was caught. The inexorable pros- 
pect of certain punishment is what saddens 
me.’’ 

Certainly it is a sad situation. But it is a 
trifle late, even at eighteen, to learn the 
value and the sanctity of an oath. Senti- 
ment and respect and conscientious feeling 
for one’s oath must be nurtured from early 
childhood. Having failed to nurture such 
sentiment and respect and conscientious feel- 
ing in the child, the most effective way to 
impress the untutored adult is to show him 
men who are paying the penalty of impris- 
onment for proving false to their word. 
Clubbing a man with the bludgeon of fear 
is, however, a poor substitute for the driv- 
ing power of conscience. 

There are a few teachers, of course, who 
are themselves tarred with the brush of de- 
sertion. Perhaps you know some of them,— 
teachers who have nonchalantly ‘‘ jumped’’ 
their contracts at the prospect of a better 
position, and who have left school board 
and superintendent in the lurch. Such a 
teacher would not have his or her soul in the 
effort to teach young children the value of 
an oath. 

Some teachers I have also heard plead ex- 
tenuating circumstances and make excuses 
for a deserter. There are no extenuating 
circumstances and no excuses for a deserter. 
A man who is old enough to desert is too 
old to learn except through experience. 

The constructive answer on the subject of 
deserters is the old answer of ‘‘catch ’em 
while they’re young.’’ You remember that 
Moses, under orders, took his horde of wizen- 
souled ex-slaves out to the wilderness and 
walked them around for forty years until 


the old generation died. Neither he nor any- 
one else could pour spirit into broken down 
vessels. No, Moses worked on the children 
and the children were the ones who were able 
to smite the Philistines hip and thigh. 

Of course, we are not in the sorry pre- 
dicament in which Moses found himself. Our 
deserters are a very, very small part of our 
population. A vast majority of our men 
are true to their oaths and principles. 

Just the same, it is possible through teach- 
ing to snatch a few more brands from the 
burning. Maybe I’m getting too biblical 
with this stuff but when one feels strongly 
on a subject he is apt to become biblical. 

Teachers, think of young men hardly of 
voting age facing a term of imprisonment 
for an offense that might never have come 
to them if their teachers had impressed them 
properly with the necessity for regarding an 
oath as sacred. You know as well as I do 
that childhood is the time to receive deep 
impressions. Read the story of Damon and 
Pythias. If Damon could make the effort 
he did merely for one man, surely children 
ean be brought to realize the tremendously 
increased value of keeping one’s word to a 
whole -people, even though one’s judge be 
but one’s conscience. Although you cannot 
do much with the weed that has already gone 
to seed, take more pains in cultivating the 
young buds that are getting ready to burst 
into bloom under your hand. 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE 


ATLANTIC CITY FEB 27 TO MARCH 2 


Thursday evening will be the great ses- 
sion of the department. President Wilson 
or a member of his cabinet, and Jules J. 
Jusserand, the French Embassador, will give 
addresses and John H. Finley of New York 
will give ‘‘A Message from France.’’ 

The discussions of the saperintendents on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday are to con- 
cern important educational work. Centraliz- 
ing tendencies in educational administration 
and the various units of control—township, 
county, and state—are subjects for discus- 
sion on Wednesday morning. The opportu- 
nity of leadership in American education 
and the place of normal schools, universi- 
ties, and private effort through foundations, 
etc., are the questions on the afternoon pro- 
gram of Wednesday. Re-education of Crip- 
pled Soldiers, by Major Wilson H. Hender- 
son, of the War Department, is the address 
for Wednesday everting. Thursday morning 
and afternoon sessions are devoted as usual 
to reports of committees and to the various 
round table discussions of the superintend- 
ents. The question of national responsibility 
for the education of the colored people is 
the topic for Friday morning. 


Springfield; A new model school building 
costing $100,000 has just been opened for 
school work in Springfield. All the rooms 
are on the ground floor. Every class room 
is an ‘‘out-side’’ room and skylight lighting 
is used. This is the new Douglas School. 

A cafeteria prepared to feed 700 students 
was opened this month in Springfield’s new 
high school building. Miss Bertha Baker 
continues as manager. 

‘*Baby War Bonds’’ is what the Spring- 
field children call the thrift saving stamps. 
Superintendent I. M. Allen has encouraged 
this investment by the pupils in the Spring- 
field schools. The result of the first invest- 
ment by the school children was $2030 for 
the city. The Central Junior High took 
$462.51 in these Savings and Thrift Stamps 
and the Stuart School invested $416.50. 
These two schools lead among the common 
schools. 





Danville; From balmy Houston, Texas, 
comes the Houston Post with a story of the 
recent ‘*Governors’ Review’’ of five miles 
of marching soldiers from Camp Logan. 
Fifteen thousand of the boys from Illinois 
were reviewed by Govertor Frank O. Low- 
den and by the Governor of Texas, William 
P. Hobby. From the account of the review 
printed in the Houston Post, Hermes clips 
the following: 

‘Then came the first of the Illinois sol- 
diers with, as a coincidence, Captain L. A. 
Tuggle of Danville, the man who had headed 
the companies that saved Houston on the 
night of the negro mutiny of August 23, 
riding at the head of the leading company. 
It was leading the 122d machine gun bat- 
talion, of which his company, E of the 5th 
Illinois, is now a part. Captain Tuggle was 
recognized all along the route ana ap- 
plauded.’’ 

Captain L. T. Tuggle, U.S.N.G., command- 
ing 122 Company, M.G., Battalion, Vamp 
Logan, Houston, Texas, is Captain Tuggle’s 
full address at present. May he next play 
his machine guns upon the enemies of our 
country abroad and then with victory return 
and save more of the school boys of Iilinois 
for effective citizenship. Captain Tuggie got 
his hand into the saving business as the di- 
rector of manual training in the Daaville 
schools. 





WAR OPENS HUNDREDS GOV’T 
JOBS TO TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U. 8. Guvern- 
ment examinations soon to be held through- 
out the entire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1200 to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. L225, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 





COURAGE OF A TEACHER IN FRANCE 


A woman who defied the German army to 
save the archives of her commune was re- 
cently awarded the Cross of War. She is a 
school teacher in the Marne district, a Mme. 
Fiquement. Her citation reads as follows: 

‘*A woman of the highest courage, brave, 
and devoted among all, at Taisey, during the 
German occupation, had the power, by her 
noble and energetic attitude, to impose her 
personality upon the occupying forces by 
refusing, even under the most brutal men- 
aces, to give up to them the archives and 
the maps of the commune. In spite of the 
incessant bombardment undergone by a vil- 
lage now almost leveled to the ground, she 
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co:itinued up to the very hour fixed by the 
military authority for total evacuation to 
ad ninister, all by herself, the affairs of the 
commune. With a courage and abnegation 
above all eulogy, she rendered the very great- 
est services to her fellow citizens, giving to 
all the beautiful example of energy and of 
never-failing devotion.’?’ 





THE JUNIOR RED CROSS ORGANI. 
ZATION 


To the Boys and Girls of America: 

It was an American poet, himself of 
German descent and absolutely loyal to 
America, who addressed a little book to the 
boys and girls of this land, ‘‘You are the 
Hope of the World.’’ That is the exact 
truth. You are indeed the world’s hope for 
democracy, for justice, for international 
friendship. How ean we make you feel this, 
we older people working now to help our 
nation in our fight for these things? 

Well, one way is the Junior Red Cross. 
President Wilson approved it when he issued 
his famous proclamation September 15, call- 
ing to the children of the schools to unite 
under it for patriotic service. 

During the ten days between Lincoln’s 
and Washington’s birthdays, February 12 to 
22, 1918, the American Red Cross is going 
to summon you, boys and girls of America, 
to respond to President Wilson’s call in 
complete battle line formation, the battle 
line of the American school. 

The president of the National Education 
Association has issued a call to the colors 
which we hope will be read by every teacher 
in the land. Cardinal Gibbons has given his 
full approval to the movement and serves 
upon our national committee. Many others, 
representing every type of school and every 
kind of scholar have joined us in the great 
movement. 

What is the Junior Red Cross? 

It is a department of the Americau Red 
. Cross belonging to the school children of 
the United States through which they can 
find expression in every form of patriotic 
service. As president Wilson says, ‘‘ Learn 
by doing kind things under your teacher’s 
direction to be the future good citizens of 
this great country which we all love.’’ 

The Junior Red Cross is unity. When a 
school has once joined the Junior Red Cross 
it can engage in any form of patriotic ser- 
vice which the government has approved. It 
can work for war savings; it can plant 
school gardens; it can engage in salvage 
work of the raw material board; it can 
help the Food Administration or the Council 
of Defence, and all the while be acting as 
a part of the Junior Red Cross which has 
agreed to co-operate with all these braaches 
of the government work. 

The Junior Red Cross is efficiency. It can 
provide you boys and girls with work to do 
which will be of real service, with opportu- 
nities for work which are practical and which 
lead to definite results, with specifications of 
articles to make which the Red Cross knows 
to be useful at this time. You can be sure 
that your money which goes to the Red 
Cross will not be wasted. 

The Junior Red Cross is conservation. 
Every sweater that you knit, every box that 
you make, is just as truly a piece of con- 
servation as money put in the war savings 
or liberty bonds. You are helping the gov- 
ernment by using your school time in help- 
ing to release other workers in other fields 
of which the government has need. 

The Junior Red Cross is morale. In join- 
ing it you are joining that great army of 
citizens which stands back of the boys at the 
front. You put courage in their hearts and 
power in their arms; you make them feel 
that their country is with them and is some- 
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thing to fight for and, if need be, die for. 
Can you think of any reason,—teachers, 
and boys and girls, why you should not join 
the Junior Red Cross? Then write two the 
nearest Red Cross chapter headquarters and 
have your school join the rest. Make our 
battle ery come true, ‘‘ Every School A Red 
Cross Auxiliary, A Center Of National Ser- 

vice.’ Dr. H. N. McCRACKEN, 
President American Junior Red Cross. 





THE JOLLY TAR NAVY BOYS’ CLUB 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 

The Jolly Tar Navy Boy’s Club is con- 
ducted by Illinois Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations. The average 
age of the sailors on the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station is barely nineteen, while 
some are only sixteen. Many are inexperi- 
enced, and all of them often lonesome and 
homesick. At The Jolly Tar they may find 
quiet or jollity, music, books, good things to 
eat, and wholesome, motherly women to talk 


to. 

The club house is a fine old mansion, with 
ample grounds, overlooking Lake Michigan. 
It is but three miles from the Station and 
on a direct car line. Furniture has been 
donated—great sleepy hollows and rockers, 
comfortable couches, a grand piano, desks 
and game tables, stoves, dishes and hospita- 
ble settles. Nothing is new,—it all looks as 
if it had been used by generations of happy 
families, so a true homelike atmosphere is 
created. This hominess is enhanced by the 
snowy curtains, pots of blooming plants, a 
cuddley cat, and snapping fires on the open 
grates. There are two pool tables, a sewing 
machine, musical instruments, games of all 
kinds, unlimited stationery and hundreds of 
books and magazines, ¥ 

A host and hostess, who know just how to 
reach boys, live at the Club permanently, 
while visiting hostesses help over the week 
ends. The house has been open since June 
30,1917, and thousands of lads have enjoyed 
its hospitality. They keenly appreciate its 
benefits. One boy, brought up in an orphan 
asylum, said it was the only home he had 
ever known. Another, on being asked if he 
had been there before, exclaimed ‘‘ Me? 
Sure! I belong here,—I come every day. 
This is home.’’ Still another asked, ‘‘ There 
isn’t any danger of this place being closed, 
is there?’’ On being assured there was not 
he said in a relieved tone, ‘‘ Well, I’m glad 
of that. I don’t know what I’d do without 
%.*° 
The Jolly Tar has justified its need for 
existence. Preparations are being made on 
the Station for many thousand more men 
than are now there. With this increased 
number it becomes apparent that the Club 
will have to be expanded if the social need 
is to be met. The house should be bought 
instead of leased, and certain improvements 
made,—dormitories for the sailors when on 
extended leave, a wing where parents and 
wives may be accommodated over night, 
cafeteria, shower baths and the like. 

Funds are needed for these improvements 
and for maintenance. The Illinois Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
asks your help. Will you give it? 

Contribttions may be sent to Mr. John J. 
Arnold, Vice President First National Bank, 
Chicago. 





MAPS AND MODELS 


It requires the experience of a teacher to 
design a series of maps suited to school 
needs. Scholars of history or of geography 
must edit all reliable maps, but to select and 
adopt a series of maps by which children 
are to see the relations of different forces 
ard conditions to the life of man and of the 
earth is the work of a teacher. 
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It is not single maps but it is maps in 
series that give an adequate value for their 
use in education. This brings up a new 
problem of manufacture. Maps in series 
must be made by most careful craftsmen. 
Their colors and relating outlines must cor- 
respond. 

I visited recently the draughting rooms 
and presses of the Denoyer-Geppert Com- 
pany of Chicago. Here I met men I have 
known for years as good teachers and I saw 
what seemed to me excellent craftsmanship 
displayed in preparing basal maps and in 
finishing the process of manufacture. L. P. 
Denoyer is obsessed, and I use this word to 
express the heighth of devotion, with the 
duty of conserving, by the use of proper 
materials, the time of the teacher and of 
the children. Maps and models properly de- 
signed, made, and used are a necessity in 
modern education. 

The Denoyer-Geppert Company will have 
an extensive exhibit of their maps and mod- 
els at the Atlantic City Meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABUUT 
THE WAR 


Superintendent W. W. Earnest of Cham- 
paign, Illinois, has prepared a 48 page 
pamphlet which is one of the most interest- 
ing and valuable arrangements of informa- 
tion we have seen. Literally you can read 
while you run if it is necessary. 

The main facts that will give an under- 
standing of the war situation in its succes- 
sive stages up to the middle of January, 
1918, are arranged in the form of a cate- 
chism. Write to Superintendent Earnest for 
terms on a supply of this pamphlet. The 
questions cover facts about all the nations 
and the peoples involved in the war; the 
immediate and historical causes; the re- 
sources of the different countries; what each 
is doing in the war; how certain campaigns 
were conducted; the new machines of war; 
the causes of American entrance into the 
war ;—terms upon which peace can be made; 
effect of these terms upon the various coun- 
tries and dependencies; the work of the Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A. and other merciful 
agencies; ete., etc. 





INSURANCE FOR SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS 

The Bureau of War Risk Insurance, Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, D. C., is pre- 
pared to insure on the security of the United 
States Government all who are engaged in 
active service as commissioned officers, en- 
listed men, or members of the Army Nurse 
Corps and of the Navy Nurse Corps. The 
insurance can be taken only for a member 
of the immediate family as the beneficiary. 
Payments of insurance in case of injury or 
death are made in monthly installments and 
may total 240 months or twenty years. The 
Bureau supplies application blanks and in- 
structions. These must be accepted and filled 
out within 120 days after enlistment or entry 
into active service. The cost or premium 
paid per thousand dollars of insurance is 
from 63 cents a month for those 15 to, 17 
years old up to 81 cents per month at rorty 
years old and higher rates for those above 
forty. 





A GOVERNMENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


It is fortunate in many ways that the 
Government realizes the need of teachers for 
the common schools. With patriotism for 
which we can not honor them too much thou- 
sands of teachers have entered the army or 
service necessary to the war. Other thou- 
sands who are in most cases not to be con- 
demned but who thereby win no claims for 
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The Teachers’ Practice Book 


A book of 100 large double-column, 9x12 inch 
pages of practical and usable school-work plans 
for each school mouth, September to June, be- 
sides other school enlivening features, such as 
programs for special days and 
occasions, construction work, 
busy work calendars, games, 
school songs with music, lan- 
guage stories, American author 
studies, etc. 


Monthly 
School 
Plans 
and 
Practices 


All monthly plans well illus- 
trated and directions given for 
working them out successfully 
in your school. 

This compendium by twenty 
educational authors is equal in 
ordinary library size volume 

Bound in heavy paper covers 


contents to an 
of 400 pages. 
mailed for 


The Price, 35 Cents 


Teachers find it the most practical book of 
plans and special helps ever obtainable at such 
low cost. 


Address all orders to 


GEO. W. JONES 
Publisher of Scheol Century, Oak Park, Ill. 
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patriotism have been enticed into other em- 
ployments by the higher wages paid. 

And yet the common schools are the next 
essential need of our democracy after the 
need of saving our national existence. The 
government might well draft capable teach- 
ers for the service if they can be found in 
no other way. 

It is fortunate that the U. S. Employment 
Service has undertaken to help locate com- 
petent teachers in schools where they are 
needed and can not be secured by home 
agencies. Already the U. S. Department of 
Labor realizes how inadequate are the sal- 
aries available for competent teachers, The 
Employment Service justly cautions begin- 
ning teachers with no experience against ask- 
ing high salaries but it states that after en- 
tering teaching and securing training and 
experience the salary should increase *‘ at the 
rate of $5 a month for each of the first four 
years.’’ 

**It is the earnest desire of the Teachers 
and Professional Service Division to aid 
school officers and teachers to the fullest ex- 
tent possible. We must, however, have the 
hearty cooperation of both—of the former in 
reporting vacancies and referring teachers 
for registration, and the latter in registering 
and keeping the office informed of all 
changes in location, and availability, and re- 
sponding promptly when an effort is made 
to place them in a position. The service is 
free to all, All communications should be 
addressed: Teachers and Professional Ser- 
vice Division, U. 8. Employment Service, 
845 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





TEACHERS—GET GOVERNMENT 
WAR JOBS 


All teachers, both men and women, should 
try the Government examinations soon to be 
held throughout the entire country. War 
necessitates thousands appointments. The 
positions pay from $1100 to $1500; have 
short hours and annual vacations. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. L224, Rochester, 
N. Y., for large descriptive book, showing 
the positions obtainable and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 
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FOR 
Teaching Agriculture in Schools 
Simple, Practical, Impressive 
Successiul Teaching of Agriculture Assured. 
Send 10 cts. in postage for samples of booklets. 
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Harvester Building, Chicago 
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E. BR. Olp, Manager, Fisk Teachers’ Agency, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
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at The Breakers during the meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
Send in your needs beforehand, in order to arrange for possible inter- 
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A. P. GOODARD, Pres. 
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Our Personal Service a Distinguishing Characteristic. 
Ask for List of vacancies to be filled before September 1, 1918. 
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25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Teachers’ Agency 


“Teaching as a Business,” with chapters on War, Sal- 
aries, etc.,sent free. Thirty-third year. Register in four 
offices with one fee. Branch offices— 


New York: 437 Sth Ave. Denver: Symes Bidg. Spokane: Peyton Bidg 





SCHERMERHORN 


A superior agency for superior 
people. We register only re- 
liable candidates. Services 
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Chicago Office 306 So. So. Wabach Ave. 
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THREE CLASSES OF TEACHERS WHO SHOULD ENROLL IN OUR AGENCY 


1. Those who desire a better locality. 
2. Those who want a better salary. 
3. Those who possess average or more than average 
ability. 
Write Manager C. E. White for particulars. 
Pag nay SERVICE BUREAU 
Nicollet at Tenth 
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THESE ARE AMONG THE | 
LATEST AND BEST 





Hunt’s Elementary-School Speller Davison’s Health Lessons, Books I & II 
‘Story Hour Readers Overton’s General Hygiene 

Baldwin & Bender’s Expressive Readers Overton’s Personal Hygiene 

Hamilton’s Standard Arithmetics Foreman’s Essentials in Civil Government 


With State Supplements 
Barnes’s Elementary History of United States 
Barnes’s School History of United States 
Webster’s Shorter School Dictionary 
Elementary-School Dictionary 
Secondary-School Dictionary 


Harvey’s Essentials of Arithmetic 
Brigham & McFarlane’s Essentials of Geo- 


graphy First Book and Second Book 


Perry & Price’s American History 
First Book and Second Book 


Pearson & Kirchwey’s Essentials of English 








Sinks Maal winds Gena Meats Smith’s (Eleanor) Music Course 
Kimball’s Elementary English Conley’s Nutrition and Diet 
Book One and Book Two Principles of Cooking 


Correspondence from teachers and Schoo. officers solicited and will have prompt attention. 


Descriptive circulars and catalogues by mail postpaid on request. 








New York Address: 

Cinci : ” 

Chicago. AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Boston 330 East 22nd Street 

Atlanta CHICAGO, ILL. 














SERVICE || SANITARY SHADES 


FLAGS 


For City or for County 
School Offices, 
For High Schools 
and Societies 


@ Hana Service Flag in your 
office recording in stars the teach- 
ers and students in the Service. 

@ Wool Bunting Flags are ex- 
pensive but we can furnish them 
in all sizes. 

q@ Also a special Bunting Woven 
Cotton Flag — sewed stars and all 
else like wool flags but at a moder- 


ate cost. Will last as long as wool : . 
flags. For this brand order “Ex- The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 


cell’? Mothproof. All sizes. 5 : ; ° - 
4 Silk Flags, Printed Flags and race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is strong and = 
aa Flags of durable. There is a big difference between our shades and the 


The Illinois Centennial Flag 








Our roller shades are of the best 
cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 
come in soft, attractive colors that rest 








the eye. 


They Can Be Easily 
LAUNDERED 











other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 


All sizes. 
ates Luther O. Draper Shade Company 
Public School Publishing Co. SPICELAND, INDIANA 


Bloomington, Illinois 


























